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Week of June 11, 1979 
BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RELATIVELY UNCHANGED 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment. rate for blacks in May--11.6 percent--was near the rates for 
the last several months, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The bureau reported the black and other minority group unemployment rate at 11.8 percent 
in April. The rate in May 1978 had been 12.3 percent. 

Joblessness among black teenagers was reported at 36.9 percent in May 1979, 34.5 percent in 
April 1979, and 38.2 percent in May 1978. 

For the whole labor force, employment rose slightly in May, and unemployment was unchanged, 
BLS reported. 

The nation's unemployment rate was 5.8 percent in May, the same as in April. It has been 
in the 5.7 to 5.9 percent range for the last 10 months. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--edged up by 140,000 in 
May following a very sharp decline in April. At 96.3 million, total employment was 2.4 million 
higher than a year ago. 

Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments--rose by 
170,000 in May to 88.4 million. Nonfarm payrol] jobs have advanced by 2.9 million since May 
1978. Average weekly hours rebounded somewhat from depressed April levels but were still 
considerably below March and year-earlier levels. 

Unemployment 

Both the unemployment rate, 5.8 percent, and the number of unemployed, 5.9 million, were 
the same as in April, and have remained near the levels which have prevailed since August 1978. 
The May jobless rates for adult men (3.9 percent), adult women (5.8 percent), and teenagers 
(16.8 percent) were little changed from April and also have not shown much variation since last 


August. 





Total employment advanced very slightly in May (140,000) to 96.3 million. Because of the 
large employment decline in April, the May level was still more than half a million below that 
of March. Because of strong growth in the months prior to April, employment in May was 2.4 
million higher than a year earlier. Over-the-year job gains among adult women were especially 
pronounced (1.5 million); adult men posted an employment advance of 1.0 million. Employment 
among teenagers was down slightly over the year, in part a reflection of their declining popula- 


tion. 
(More) 
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The civilian labor force also advanced very slightly over the month to 102.2 million and 


was 2.2 million higher than May 1978. At 63.4 percent, the civilian labor force participation 


rate was about unchanged from its April level but was down 0.5 percentage point from the 
February-March all-time high. Participation was up over the year, however, with adult women 
accounting for all of the increase. 

Industry Payroll Employment 

Nonfarm payroll employment, at 88.4 million, rose by 170,000 in May following no change in 
April. The small increase since March was in sharp contrast to the situation during the previous 
6 months when employment grew by an average of 350,000 a month. 

Among the major industry divisions, only three--construction, transportation and public 
utilities, and wholesale and retail trade--showed sizeable over-the-month job gains. A 65,000 
increase in. construction employment was mostly in highway and street construction, probably due 
to heightened road repair activity resulting from severe winter storms. Despite a May employ- 
ment growth of 50,000 stemming from the settlement of the Teamsters strike, transportation and 
public utilities failed to recoup completely the losses experienced during the previous month, 
as United Airlines employees remained on strike during the reference period. Trade rose by 
45,000 over the month, continuing the long-term uptrend in the industry. 

Manufacturing employment in both the durable and nondurable goods industries edged down for 
the second month in a row, returning to February levels. In all, job gains took place in only 
48 percent of the 172 industries comprising the BLS diffusion index. 

Hours 

The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was 35.6 hours in May, up 0.2 hour from the depressed April level, which had been 
affected by holidays, strike activity, and, perhaps, by unusual weather conditions. The April 
decline of half an hour was not matched by the May increase, and, among the major goods-producing 
industry divisions, only the mining workweek was as high as its March level. Construction 
(down 0.9 hour from March), durable goods manufacutring (down 0.7 hour), and nondurable goods 
(down 0.5 hour) did not rebound completely from their severe April decline in hours. Overtime 
hours in manufacturing--3.4 in May--fellowed essentially the same pattern as the regular workweek 
during the March-May period. 


(More) 
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Among the service-producing industries, only transportation and public utilities showed a 
workweek pattern similar to that of the goods-producing industries; hours were up 0.4 in May but 
still were 0.5 below their March level. Average hours in the other service-producing industries 
did not follow the same pattern over the past 2 months. 

With the combination of small increases in both employment and weekly hours, the index of 
aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers rose 1.0 percent in May but 
remained about the same magnitude below March's record high of 124.7 (1967=100). The index was 
3 percent above the year-ago level. 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.7 percent from April and were 8.2 percent above the May 1978 level (seasonally 
adjusted). Average weekly earnings were up 1.2 percent over the month and have risen 7.3 
percent from the year-earlier level. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings rose 5 cents to $6.07, 45 cents 
above May 1978. Average weekly earnings were $215.49, $4.19 above April and $14.86 higher than 
a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 





The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonality, 
and the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and low-wage industries-- 
was 227.1 (1967=100) in May, 0.1 percent higher than in April. The index was 7.6 percent above 
May a year ago. During the 12-month period ended in April, the Hourly Earnings Index in dollars 


of constant purchasing power declined 2.5 percent. 


Week of June 11, 1979 
35,000 VETERANS TO RECEIVE 


WASHINGTON: -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall said employers will be reimbursed for their 
costs in hiring and training nearly 35,000 Vietnam-era veterans. 

In an address to the National Conference on Vietnam-era Veterans, Marshall said the jobs 
will be provided under the HIRE II program, in which federal funds are channeled through state 
and local governments which serve as prime sponsors of employment and training programs in their 
areas. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors will coordinate out- 
reach efforts with veterans’ organizations and local offices of the federal-state employment 
service to get the unemployed veterans into private industry job openings under HIRE il. 

Marshall said that as of March 1, approximately 18,000 veterans had been given jobs under 


HIRE Il. He also said the U.S. Department of Labor has signed a $3.6 million funding agreement 


. 4 . . 
with 22 major corporations to hire and train nearly 2,500 veterans this year. 


Marshall explained that first-quarter unemployment figures for 1979 show a higher rate of 
unemployment for every age category of veterans from 25 to 39, compared with nonveterans, and 
the unemployment figure for minority veterans from age 25-to 29 was 15.2 percent for the quarter. 

“We must continue to develop jobs and training for veterans in the private sector, because 
that is where four out of five jobs in this country are located," Marshall said. “And we must 
continue to reach out to the veterans themselves--especially disabled and minority veterans--who 
suffer the greatest unemployment problem.” 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit gives employers tax incentives to hire and train economically 
disadvantaged Vietnam-era veterans, “and we are making sure that veterans and employers use this 
program,” Marshall said. 

Marshall said the Disabled Veterans Outreach Program (DVUP) employs approximately 1,700 
disabled veterans in local and state employment services in America's i100 largest cities and 
informs jobless disabled veterans about education, job training, and employment benefits 

“The success of DVOP has led to its extension through 1982, and | am confiaent that we will 
see continued success," Marshall said. 

“We have issued, and we are enforcing, affirmative action contract compliance requirements 
for the state employment services to increase job opportunities for al] groups, including 


veterans," Marshall added. 





Week of June 11, 1979 


EMPLOYERS MUST COMPLY WITH CHILD LABOR LAWS 





WASHINGTON -- With the end of this school year at hand, many of the nation's youth are 
either looking for or ready to begin summer jobs. The U.S. Department of Labor reminds 


employers and young people that there are child labor laws which must be observed. 


Federal child labor laws, enforced by the department's Wage and Hour Division, 
set standards protecting minors from employment that might interfere with their 
ducational opportunities, or endanger their health or well-being. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards, Donald Elisburg, urges 
employers to familiarize themselves with federal and state child labor laws that 
apply to the type of business in which they are engaged. When both federal and 
state laws apply, the more stringent law must be observed. 

Under the federal law, the child labor provisions do not apply to anyone aged 
18 and over. 

At 16 and 17 years of age, youths may be employed without a limit on hours 
worked and in any nonagricultural occupation other than those that have been declared 
hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. Hazardous occupations include: 

-Working with explosives and radioactive materials; 

-Operating certain power-driven woodworking, metalworking, bakery and paper 

products machinery; 

-Operating various types of power-driven saws and guillotine shears; 

-Operating most power-driven hoistjng apparatus such as non-automatic freight 

elevators, fork lifts, and cranes; 

-Operating certain power-driven meat processing machines; or most jobs in 

slaughtering and meat packing establishments; 

-Most jobs in mining, roofing, demolition, and in excavation; 

-Operating motor vehicles or working as outside helper on motor vehicles; 

-Most jobs in logging and sawmill] operations; and 

-Most jobs in the manufacturing of bricks, tiles and similar products. 

Workers 14 and 15 years of age can be employed in a variety of jobs such as 
clerical and office work; various retail and food service jobs; errand and delivery 
work by foot, bicycle or public transportation; and they may work at gas stations 


dispensing gas and oi] and performing courtesy service. 


(More) 
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Fourteen and 15 year olds are excluded from working in all hazardous occupations, 


manufacturing or mining; most processing occupations; operating or tending most power- 


driven machinery; and as public messengers. In work connected with warehousing, 
storage, transportation, communications, public utilities, and construction, they 
may hold office jobs. 

In any job, those aged 14 or 15 may work between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. from June 1 
through Labor Day, and when school is.not session they may work no more than 8 hours 
a day, 40 hours a week. 

When school is in session, work time is limited to three hours on a school day 
outside of school hours and totaling no more than 18 hours a week. 

The child labor provisions do not apply to newspaper delivery to consumers; 
performing in theatrical, motion picture or broadcast productions; or to children 
working for their parents except in manufacturing or nonagricultural hazardous 
occupations. 

Laws pertaining to farm employment are somewhat different. Youths 16 or older 
have no restriction; 14 and 15 year olds may work outside of school hours in any 
farm job other thaw those declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor; and 12 
and 13 vear olds may work in nonhazardous jobs outside school hours with written 
parental consent or on a farm that also employs the parents. Minors under 12 may 
work in nonhazardous agricultural jobs outside school hours with written parental 
consent on farms that have no employees that have to be paid the minimum wage. 

Certain hazardous farm work may be done by youths 14 and 15 years old who have 
received certificates for satisfactory completion of special 4-H or vocational 
agricultural training courses. The restrictions do not apply to children of any 


ave working on a farm owned or operated by their parents. 


(More) 
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Most state child labor laws require employers to obtain employment or age 
certificate (work permits) for minor employees. The federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act contains no such requirement. However, employers who make it a practice to 
»btain permits can protect themselves from unintentionally violating the law. 

The federal child labor laws are enforced by wage and hour compliance officers 
Stationed across the U.S. 

Additional information on child labor restrictions and hazardous occupations 
is available from local offices of the Wage and Hour Division, listed in most phone 


directories under '!|.S. Government, Department of Labor, Employment Standards Adminis- 


tration. 


Week of June 11, 1979 


STABLE CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
COULD SAVE BILLIONS 





WASHINGTON -- A study done for the U.S. Department of Labor indicates that savings of 


$5.7 billion a year could be achieved by stabilizing employment in the construction industry, 


Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall said. 


Secretary Marshall said the study identifies six substantial cost savings that could 
result from a reduction in the sharp fluctuations in construction employment that occur 
during the year. According to the study, the biggest saving--about $3.9 billion--would 
result from a moderation of hourly wage rates in the construction industry. Although 
Stabilizing employment would tend to moderate hourly rates, the study says, construction 
workers would wind up with higher annual incomes because they would work more hours per 
year 

The study says construction pay is high partly to compensate workers for the 
frequent layoffs that occur in the industry. But high hourly rates are not matched by 
high annual earnings, the study points out. 

Secretary Marshall said construction employees work an average of only 1,400 hours 
a year (a full work year is 2,000 hours) and the unemployment rate in construction is 
typically twice the national average. 

In addition to the savings from hourly wage adjustments, other potential annual 
savings cited in the study include: 

-- $562 million through reduced costs for unemployment benefits. 

-- $176 million in lower depreciation charges for invested capital because of more 
intensive use of construction equipment, materials, and other capital items. 

-- $281 million in reduced inventory carrying costs by firms that provide supplies 


to the construction industry. 
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-- $570 million due to fewer on-the-job accidents because less 
fluctuation in empioyment levels will reduce peak workload periods when 
contractors must hire inexperienced help. 

-- $208 million in apprenticeship costs because apprentices will complete 
their training quicker and fewer of them will drop out. 

The Labor Department, through its area Construction Coordinating 
Committees, is involved in a major effort to reduce seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment in construction. The committees, which are composed of 
representatives of labor, management, and government, are seeking to reduce 
sharp fluctuations in construction hiring by urging construction purchasers-- 
especially government agencies--to spread the awarding of contracts more 
evenly throughout the year. The committees are attacking seasonal influences 
on construction activity by studying and promoting various methods of enclosing 
and heating construction sites so work can continue in bad weather. 

The Labor Department now has Construction Coordinating Committees in 
Chicago, Kansas City, and San Francisco and committees are being established 
in Boston and Denver. The committees are under the direction of the 
Department's Office of Construction Industry Services. 

The construction employmerit study--Social Costs of Instability in 
Construction: A Preliminary Report--was done by seven economists associated 


with the Tennessee Valley Authority who are specialists in construction market 


’ 
forecasting. Single copies of the study can be obtained free from the Office 


of Construction Industry Services, Room N5655, U. S. Department of Labor, 
3rd St., and Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington, D0. C. 20210. 


Week of June 11, 1979 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON MINE RESCUE TEAM REGULATIONS 

WASHINGTON -- Six public hearings will be held on proposed regulations the: would require 
the availability of mine rescue teams at underground mines, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) announced. The public hearings will cover the 


issues raised by comments and objections to the proposed rule. 


Under the proposed rule,each operator of an underground mine would be 
required to have available for each mine two rescue team# gomposed of five members 
and two alternates, unless an alternate mine rescue plan is approved by the MSU 
district Manager. The proposed rule was published in the Federal Register of 
Jan. 5, 1979. 

The proposed rule also includes requirements for mine rescue stations; 
physical condition, experience and training of team members; availability of mine 
rescue equipment and transportation to the mine site; emergency notification 
plans; record keeping; and operator notification to miners’ representatives as 
to arrangements for availability ef rescue teams. 

The hearings are open to the public and are scheduled as follows: 

June 19, 1979: Charleston Civic Center, Civic Theatre, Reynolds St., 

Charleston, W. Va. 25301 

June 21, 1979: Salt Place, Room 220, 100 South West Temple, Salt Lake City, 

Utah 84101. 

June 26, 1979: Bureau of Mines Auditorium, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15213. 

June 28, 1979: Birmingham-Jefferson Civic Center, North Meeting Room C, 
Number One Civic Center Plaza, Birmingham, Ala. 35203. 

July 10, 1979: Pikeville College, Armington Science Learning Center, 
Chrisman Auditorium, Pikeville, Ky. 41501. 

July 12, 1979: Hilton Bel Air Hotel, Salons Room, 333 Washington Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 
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Hearings will begin at 9:00 a.m. local time. To provide an opportunity 
for all interested persons to participate, speakers will be limited to 20 
minutes each for their presentations. All written comments and information 
will be included in the record. 

Requests to make oral presentations for the record at the hearings should 
be sent to: Mine Safety and Health Administration, Office of Standards, 
Regulations, and Variances, Room 631, 4015 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
22203. The requests should be submitted no later than four working days before 


the hearings. 


Week of June 11, 1979 


HEARINGS FOR WORKER FIRE BRIGADE SECTION 
OF PROPOSED FIREFIGHTING RULES REVISION 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has announced public hearings will be held 


late this summer on provisions covering worker and private fire brigades in the proposed 


revisions of its fire protection regulations. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Eula Bingham, head of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, said the hearings in Washington (Aug. 28), Houston (Sept. 5) 
and San Francisco (Sept. 10) would be on two issues: 

-- Whether fire brigade members, while fighting interior structural fires, can 
use only pressure demand type or other types of positive pressure type breathing 
apparatus. 

-- An employee's right to refuse duty as a member of a plant fire team, parti- 
cularly in high hazard industries such as refining or petrochemical, when not hired 
as a full-time fire fighter. This particular issue was not addressed in the proposal 
published last Dec. 22. 

In addition to these two issues, Dr. Bingham said, OSHA also is requesting 
further written comment on the proposed performance criteria for firefighter's boots, 
and protective clothing and helmets while fighting structural fires. 

The hearings and written comment will be limited to the issues raised in the 
fire brigade section of the proposal. The rulemaking for the rest of the proposal 
will proceed as earlier planned with a final standard expected sometime in late 
summer while in separate action ,the fire brigade section will be completed early 
next year. 

Notices of intention to appear must be received by July 31; testimony including 
documentary evidence for any presentation in excess of 15 minutes must be received 
by August 14. All notices and documents should be sent to J. Goodell, OSHA Division 
of Consumer Affairs, Docket S$-004, Room N-3635, U.S. Department of Labor, 3rd Street 
and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 0.C. 20210, (202-523-8017). 

Written comments should be sent by September 14 to: Docket Officer, Docket S-004, 


Room S-6212, at the above address for the Department of Labor. 
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